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PITTSBURG’S SIXTH INTERNATIONAL ART 
EXHIBITION 


In its sixth international art exhibition, now holding, Pittsburg 
has maintained the reputation it acquired in former years for breadth 
of interest and high general excellence. In saying this, however, 
one must ina sense qualify 
one’s words. 

On a first inspection the 
average visitor would doubt- 
less have something of a feel- 
ing of disappointment, and 
the reason is quite obvious. 
This last exhibition lacks the 
glow and radiance of some 
of its predecessors. There 
is a marked predominance of 
low-keyed canvases; and 
these reserved color schemes, 
while in no case devoid of 
charm, in a measure rob the 
display of brilliancy. There 
are no surprises this year in 
the way of remarkable mo- 
tives or unusual technique, no 
disclosures of new artists of 
exceptional talent. There are 
shown, moreover, a number 
of canvases with which the 
art-loving public has been 
made fairly familiar by pre- ° 
vious exhibitions. PORTRAIT 

In its efforts to secure By Cecilia Beaux 
notable works, the manage- 
ment of the enterprise has drawn liberally from every available source 
in this country and Europe, and the exhibition, therefore, is reminiscent 
,pf the last two displays of the Royal Academy, of the superb collections 
shown at the Paris E xposition and at the Pan-American, and of the col- 
lections offered to the public by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
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By Paul Albert Besnard 
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Arts, the Society of 
American Artists, 
and other similar 
institutions. 

This first im- 
pression of tame- 
ness, however, is 
quickly dissipated 
on closer study. 
One is then willing 
to accept the low- 
toned pictures as an 
indication of the 
drift of the times, 
and to greet well- 
known canvases of 
merit without the 
traditional bow of 
recognition. 

With the recol- 


lection of the magnifigent showing of native talent at the Pan-Ameri- 
can recently, one scarcely relishes the prominence given at Pittsburg 
to foreign works. To emphasize this peculiarity of the display, how- 


ever, would savor of cavil. 


and it is a matter 
neither for surprise 
nor for criticism that 
Old World art should 
be so generously rep- 
resented. 

As in former 
years, the collection 
is eminently cosmo- 
politan. The jury 
exercised its rights 
of acceptance and 
rejection unsparingly 
and with good re- 
sults. Indeed, it was 
a case, one might 
say, of many being 
called and few 
chosen. Of the 
gross number of six 
hundred ‘canvases 
submitted to the pre- 


The exhibition is avowedly international, 





AFTER THE STORM 
By Frank Bramley 
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liminary juries in this country and Europe, only two hundred and 
forty-seven were deemed of sufficient excellence on the final deter- 
mination to be hung in the galleries of the exhibition. 

American painters living at home contributed ninety-eight of these 
accepted canvases, Anglo-Americans sent three pictures, and Franco- 





AN ARRANGEMENT 
By Alfred H. Maurer 
First-Class Medal 


Americans seventeen. As regards the foreign contingent, the ratio 
of representation by artists of various countries is about the same as 
in former years. English painters sent thirty, Scotch seventeen, 
French sixty, German five, Italian seven, Dutch three, and Spanish 
and Norwegian two each. Belgium is represented by one picture, as 
is also South America. 
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From these figures it will be seen that America’s contribution is con- 
siderably less than it was last year, native artists sending less than half 
the gross number of canvases. It goes without saying that when the final 
decision was made as to who should and who should not be admitted 
to the exhibition, there were heartburnings, if not jealousies, among 
many American artists. This, however, is to be taken as the inevi- 
table outcome of 
a competition fairly 
and impartially con- 
ducted. 

The final jury 
chosen to pass upon 
the pictures at 
Pittsburg and award 
prizes consisted of 
Edmond Aman- 
Jean, Paris; Robert 
W. Allan, London; 
John Caldwell, 
Pittsburg, presi- 
dent; John W. 
Alexander, New 
York; Frank W. 
Benson, Salem, 
Massachusetts; 
Thomas’ Eakins, 
Philadelphia; Fred- 
erick W. Freer, Chi- 
cago; Winslow 
Homer, Scarboro, 
Maine; Robert W. 
COMEDY Vonnoh, Rockland 
By Edmond Aman-Jean Lake, New York: 

Clarence M. Johns, 
Pittsburg; and John La Farge, New York. Mr. La Farge’s illness 
prevented him from serving. 

Speaking in general terms, the exhibition of this year shows a 
marked transformation in the style and character of both foreign and 
native work. The exhibition of 1901 is radically different from that 
of 1896. The difference is one of taste rather than of power. In the 
first exhibition and some of its successors, highly colored paintings 
were the vogue. In this last the colors are strong and clear, but more 
subdued. Unique motives, cleverly executed, were then the favorite 
efforts of the exhibitors. Now greater emphasis is laid on representa- 
tions of every-day life. 

It is noticeable that this year two of the medal pictures and both 
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of the honorable 
mentions are can- 
vases having home- 
ly themes, works 
relying for their in- 
terest on sentiment 
and plain, straight- 
forward treatment 
of every-day facts. 
The one exception 
in the list of prize- 
winners is Tarbell’s 
well-known ‘‘The 
Venetian Blind,’’ 
much of whose in- 
terest lies in the 
richness of its col- 
oring. 
Impressionism, 
of course, has its 
representation, but 
examples of this class of work are not as conspicuous as they have been 
on former occasions. The favorite pictures in the galleries are not of 
this order, and certainly impressionistic works received comparatively 
scant attention from the jury in the awarding of prizesand honors. The 
awarding of three 
prizes aggregating 
three thousand dol- 
lars involves no lit- 
tle responsibility; 
and while, as in all 
such competitions, 
the decision runs 
counter to the judg- 
ment of many com- 
petent critics, it 
must be said that 
the work of the jury 
was conscientiously 
done, and that on 
the whole there has 
been manifested less 
dissatisfaction as 
regards final results 
than in former com- 





THE JAPANESE PRINT 
By William M, Chase 





THE MARCH MONTH a 
By H. H. La Thangue petitions, 
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Certainly ‘*An Arrange- 
ment,’ by Alfred H. 
Maurer, who carried off the 
gold medal and the fifteen- 
hundred-dollar prize, is a 
strong and eminently pleas- 
ing picture. It depicts a 
woman bending over a pro- 
fusion of Japanese embroi- 
dery material. The tone of 
the picture is neutral. Face, 
figure, embroidery stuff, 
background— everything 
betrays the same studied 
cavmpemmc tases color scheme of grays, with 
By E. A. Hornel a paucity of positive pig- 

ment. The picture is thus 
strictly in line with the trend of present-day taste, and is manifestly 
the work of a man of strong individuality who has in no small 
measure acquired a mastery of his art. 

The same general characteristics hold for the second-prize picture, 
‘*Sewing,’’ by MisS Ellen W. Ahrens. This is a picture of senti- 
ment, and is even more subdued in its color scheme than Maurer’s 
work. It is a life-size portrait of an old woman, silver-haired and 
benignant, who bends over her work and plies her needle. The 
painting is true to life in pose, expression, flesh tints. One would 
welcome a touch of color were it not that the subject suggests the 
reserved tones the artist has employed. The study of neutrals is well 
balanced. The broad strip of white cloth on which the aged woman 
is sewing falls over 
a mass of black 
dress and over the 
subdued green cov- 
ering of an old- 
fashioned sofa. It 
is a homely scene, 
just such as every 
spectator has be- 
held time and 
again, not winsome 
except by virtue of 
the sentiment it 
conveys. The ab- 
solute fidelity with 
which it is painted eal diiiinia 
is its lien on favor. 3y William McTaggart 
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The third-prize 
picture, ‘‘The Ve- 
netian Blind,’’ by 
Edmund C. Tar- 
bell, which is 
familiar to exhi- 
bition visitors, is 
in sharp contrast 
with the other 
prize-winners. It 
is a fanciful con- 
ceit, with dash and 
spirit and a glory 
of rich color. It 
suggests, what is 
true, that it was SUGAR TREES IN SPRING 
painted before By Hugh Newell 
neutral tones ac- 
quired their present popularity. The artist has made free use of pure 
pigment, and the canvas is conspicuous as one of the bright spots on 
the walls of the galleries. 

A scantily dressed young woman, with bare back and shoulders, 
reclines on a couch and buries her head in a pillow. The sun shines 
warmly on the base lines near by, and the effect of the picture is at 
once striking and pleasing. It has little sentiment, little that would 
appeal to the thoughtful, but it does betray the mastery of color and 
the cleverness of technique for which Tarbell has earned a reputation. 
It will be remembered, perhaps, that the artist is the winner of eight 
other prizes. The public might reasonably expect from him what it 
finds in the Pitts- 
burg galleries —a 
work of more than 
ordinary power and 
brilliancy. Mr. 
Tarbell alsoexhibits 
another figure pic- 
ture of a spirited 
young woman with 
a dog, a composi- 
tion entitled “‘On 
Bos’n’s Hill.’’ This 
canvas, though not 
equal to the other 
in point of execu- 
tion, has strength 
of conception. 





THE SANDY MOOR 
By André Dauchez 
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Mary L. Macomber’s 
‘*The Hour-Glass,’’ one of 
the honorable mentions, has 
much of the spirit and quality 
of the second-prize picture. 
It represents an elderly woman 
apparently dreamily meditat- 
ing on the lapse of time, the 
drift of her thoughts being sug- 
gested by the hour-glass be- 
side her, which affords the title 
of the picture. Reverently 
handled and subdued in color 
scheme, it is one of the pic- 
tures that touch a responsive 
chord in the beholder by 
sheer force of human interest. 
It has the spirit of wholesome | 
sentiment. The artist has 
already won three prizes, and 
BEETHOVEN many of the visitors to the 
By Franz Stuck . Carnegie exhibition would 

gladly have seen her carry off 
a more substantial honor thana mention. The tender, lovable quality 
of her work and the admirable way in which she has made pigment 
tell the story of a waning life and its accompanying reflections, 
certainly merit the 
honor accorded her. 

The second hon- 
orable mention, 
Henri Le Sidaner’s 
“‘Light,’’ is the 
one canvas chosen 
for distinction by 
the jury nota figure 
study. It is simply 
an attractive corner 
of an old French 
town, the dusky 
street being faintly 
illumined by the 
early candle-light 
which glows through 
the windows of the 
time-mellowed : 


HIGH CLIFF 
house that serves as Sy Wieden thane 
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the main object of the picture. Distinctly of the impressionistic school, 
it is one of the most pleasing efforts of its kind in the exhibition. 
Reference has been made to the subdued, if not cold, aspect of 
the display. This is not saying that the exhibition lacks its glory 
spots. Warmth of color is lent by Roche, Gould, McTaggart, Miss 
MacNicol, Mackie, Hornel, and other representatives of the Glasgow 
school who have taken inspiration from the Japanese; by Aman-Jean, 





SEWING—A PORTRAIT 
By Ellen Wetherald Ahrens 
Second-Class Medal 


Duhen, Menard, Lesidaner, Pointelen, Maufra, and other French 
artists; by La Thangue, Bertram, Priestman, and others among the 
English artists; and by a number of Americans who have not become 
deeply infected with the craze for low-keyed color schemes. 

The ‘‘ Penance of Eleanor,’’ by E. A. Abbey, for instance, which 
won the first prize at the Pan-American, and which now occupies the 
place of honor on the west wall of the center gallery, gives no sug- 
gestion of the prevailing taste for neutral tones. It has a wealth of 
color, but its tones are deep and rich and wonderfully harmonized. 
This picture is one of the best things in the exhibition, even better, 
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perhaps, than the same artist’s ‘‘Hamlet.’’ It represents a dramatic 
incident in history, and the fine story is told only as a consummate 
artist could tell it. The girl walks between lines of people who fairly 
look their accusations. The painter has vivified a moment of history 
and made it real and impressive. : 
A number of the best canvases exhibited were not entered in com- 
petitions for the prizes, being the work of members of the jury. 
Conspicuous among these are the two paintings by Edmond Aman- 
Jean, ‘‘Comedy”’ 
and ‘‘ Venetian 
Women.’’ These 
canvases depict the 
same two blond 
models, the _ faces 
and figures being 
easily recognizable 
in each, and the main 
difference being one 
of pose and clothes. 
In ‘‘ Venetian 
Women”’ the figures 
stand in the fore- 
ground of a typical 
Italian scene, with 
the accompaniments 
of lagoon and richly 
tinted sails. In 
‘‘Comedy’’ the fig- 
ures are differently 
attired and stand 
under a rose arbor, 
while a man in the 
“GOOD BY! OFF TO SKIBBEREEN” shadow raises his hat 
3y Stanhope A. Forbes to them. In both 
pictures the cos- 
tumes of the female figures are notable for the cleverness of the artist's 
handling of drapery and for depiction of texture. In the one canvas 
there is an utter absence of action, and in the other the only suggested 
movement is a gesture of a white gloved hand. They have So, 
charm, style, but little depth of thought or invention. They are 
excellent ‘examples of modern French art, reflections of well-bred 
Parisian society. To say this is to say that both pictures are modeled 
after the most approv ed French type, and also to say that they are 
foreign to American ideas and sympathies. 
More vigorous and more acceptable, doubtless, to the average 
visitor is the contribution of the other foreign juryman, Robert W. 
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Allan, the gifted Scotch marine painter, who last year won an honor- 
able mention at Pittsburg. His ‘‘ After the Boats Come In”’ is a fine 
bit of sea-painting. It depicts a bay dotted with small craft and 
animated by fishermen and their wives, the one busy in discharging 
the fish and the other in caring for the catch around a great tank. 
The canvas is full of life and action, as was the picture last year, and 
the artist has been especially successful in fixing the harmony of blue 
between sea and sky. 

Winslow Homer’s ‘‘The 
High Cliff’’ is an especially 
fine piece of work, and is 
thoroughly characteristic of 
this veteran’s style. No 
American painter has ac- 
quired a greater mastery of 
nature than has Homer, and 
this small canvas is one of 
his best efforts. The waves 
beating against the rocks, 
and the broad translucent 
sky overarching the scene, 
are almost inimitable 

John W. Alexander, an- 
other of the jurymen, is rep- 
resented by two portraits, 
one a fine picture of the 
sculptor Rodin, and _ the 
other a pleasing canvas en- 
titled ‘‘The Rose.’’ The 
latter is manifestly the fa- 
vorite of the visitors, and one 
is inclined to sanction the 
judgment of the multitude. 
This latter canvas has the 
charm that is born of in- PARISIAN GIRL 
timacy, knowledge. Its ex- By Jean Frangois Raffaélli 
ecution is excellent even for 
Alexander, which is saying much. The portraitist merits the high 
encomiums passed on him by Aman-Jean, who declared him to be 
one of the foremost of living portrait painters. 

The somewhat fanciful portrait of the late Professor Henry A. 
Rowland, by Thomas Eakins, is another of the figure pieces that 
justly elicits unstinted praise. Eakins’s work, like that of Alexander, 
betrays the result of intimate acquaintance. The picture was painted 
as a souvenir of the artist to the widow of his friend. It was designed 
to be more than a mere portrait—to be symbolical of the subject's 
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bent of mind and 
lifelong interests. 
The picture shows 
the scientist at 
work, and every 
detail is well calcu- 
lated to enforce the 
artist’s purpose. 

Those familiar 
with the character- 
istics of the various 
contributing artists 
will recognize the 
canvases displayed 
AFTER THE BOATS COME IN as thoroughly typ- 
By Robert W. Allan ical and for the 

most part after the 
painters’ best style. Of course, as might be expected in so preten- 
tious a collection, there are some exceptions. The two canvases by 
Jean Francois Raffaélli are anything but attractive and convincing. 
His ‘‘Parisian Girl’’ lacks the vivaciousness of the true Parisienne, 
and his ‘‘In the Park, Pittsburg,’’ might as appropriately be labeled 
‘*Buffalo,’’ ‘‘Bordeaux,’’ or *‘Edinburgh.’” The one lacks spright- 
liness and naturalness, and the other is a paltry landscape in sickly 
grays, yellows, and browns. 

André Dauchez, who carried off the first. prize last year with his 
‘*Kelp Gatherers,’’ falls far below his own standard this year. His 
‘*The Sandy Moor’’ 
and ‘‘The Flock’’ 
are both common- 
place and uninter- 
esting. Cottet, too, 
contributes somber 
Brittany scenes that 
lack the element of 
attractiveness. 

On the other 
hand, Maurice 
Lombre’s paintings 
of Versailles are in- 
stinct with delicacy 
and poetry. One 
depicts the exterior 
of the chateau, a 
mere suggestion of seems 
the great pile, with By A. Bryan Wall 
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grayish windows and pillars, a broad expanse of silvery sky, and a 
fountain in the foreground. The coloring is delicate to a fault, and 
the execution is remarkable. The other picture presents a salon in 
the palace, and has the same general characteristics. 





THE VENETIAN BLIND 
By Edmund C., Tarbell 
Third-Class Medal 


‘*The Breeze,’’ by Louis Loeb, is an especially fine canvas, which 
in the opinion of many merited the first prize. Ina sense the pic- 
ture is fantastic, but the motive is worked out with such admirable 
skill that the canvas is no less convincing than pleasing. It is simply 
a rocky meadow, with a group of trees whose leaves are whipped by 
the wind, and over whose sward a number of frolicsome nymphs are 
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tumbling in sport. It is a picture that commands attention by its 
life and spirit. 

Cecilia Beaux contributes another of her admirable portraits, 
which is manifestly one of the favorite figure pieces of the exhibition, 
and which recalls some of her former prize-winning efforts; and 
Frank W. Benson shows ‘‘A Profile,’’ which is at once as tender and 
vigorous as anything this popular artist has exhibited. Charles 
Morris Young sends three fine landscapes that are worthy of special 
note. Elmer Schofield, Ben Foster, Henry O. Tanner, are likewise 
represented by eminently worthy canvases that are generally admired. 

Besnard’s ‘‘A 
Horse Fair at 
Longpont’’ is one 
of the notable pic- 
tures in the gal- 
leries, it being full 
of life and _ spirit, 
and also an espe- 
cially attractive 
woman’s head, 
which is little less 
than iridescent in 
its qualities. 

Among the 
smaller paintings 
are some by artists 
whose work is rep- 
resentative of the 
SMOKY CITY best art. Alma- 
By Fritz Thaulow Tadema is_ repre- 

sented by ‘‘ Hero,’ 
the exquisite painting of the Greek maiden awaiting the return of 
Leander after swimming the Hellespont; George de Forest Brush 
exhibits ‘‘The Sculptor and the King,’’ a prize-winner years ago, 
and still one of the best known paintings by American artists; 
‘The Silence Broken’’ is by the same artist, the Indian warrior in his 
birch canoe resting as the great white swan sails majestically over- 
head; ‘‘The Card Players’’ is by Frank D. Millet; ‘‘Beethoven’’ is 
the work of Franz Stuck, a noble head by the great Munich painter; 
‘‘The Centaur,’’ by the same artist, is a conception of the grossness 
of animal nature. 

Religious pictures this year are conspicuous by their absence, the 
only two in the galleries being Fritz von Uhde’s ‘‘Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount’’ and Elliott Dangerfield’ s “‘The Holy Family.’’ Von 
Uhde’s picture is especially interesting, since he follows the same plan 
of introducing present-day people into his paintings as does Dagnan- 
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Bouveret. The picture is powerful in its suggestion, and striking by 
its very simplicity. German peasants, most of them women, are 
grouped near the seated figure of the Saviour, and so admirable is the 
work that the spectator forgets the anachronism. Dangerfield is a 
new exhibitor in the galleries. 

Robert Blum pays tribute to Japan in his well-known ‘‘The 
Flower Market, Tokio,’’ and William M. Chase in ‘‘The Japanese 
Print,’’ both of which have about them a genuine suggestion of the 
Orient. An interesting feature of the central gallery is a group of 
marines, W. J. Wyllie’s ‘‘Just a Funnel and a Mast,’’ C. Napier 
Heny’s ‘‘Smugglers,”’ 
Oleson’s ‘‘Breaking 
Wave,’ McTaggart’s 
‘*Storm,’’ and H. W. 
Mesdag’s ‘‘After. the 
Storm.’’ These pic- 
tures, varied in character 
and pigment, and all of 
more than ordinary ex- 
cellence, constitute one 
of the most. striking 
groups in the exhibition. 

An enumeration of 
the two hundred and 
forty-seven pictures dis- 
played is, of course, 
impracticable, and criti- 
cism without descrip- 
tion would for the most 
part be meaningless. 
The management of the er 
exhibition undertook to 3y Frank W. Benson 
secure a collection rep- 
resentative of the best art of Europe and America, and it should be 
said in justice that the undertaking is signally successful. No canvas 
was admitted that is not worthy of its place on the walls of the gal- 
leries, and that does not merit a careful study by art-lovers and artists 
alike. 

Being a Pittsburg enterprise, it may be said in passing that several 
Pittsburg artists were admitted to the exhibition, including Hugh 
Newell, Miss Anna Woodward, who is represented by a winsome 
little Dutch baby, Johanna W. Hailman, A. Bryan Wall, W. H. 
Singer, Jr., and George Carspecken, whose two portraits are hung on 
the line, an honor received early in the career of the young man who 
is still at the very beginning of serious art study. 

Austin E. How ann. 











ROBERT KOEHLER, PAINTER 


A German by birth, family, and traditions, Robert Koehler passed 
his boyhood and school days in Milwaukee, and several years as an art 
student in other parts of the United States. He considered himself 
an American and a Western man until he returned to Germany, where, 
to his surprise, he found himself altogether at home. 

The associations of childhood and youth are 
strong, but so also are racial instincts and the ties 
of kindred and fatherland. The result of a boy- 
hood and youth spent in America, and an early 
manhood spent in E -uropean capitals, with the 
divergent and various experiences attending life 
at home and abroad, gave him the outlook and 
philosophy of the cosmopolitan without robbing 
him of his German birthright of strength, energy, 
and integrity. | 

His work is like himself. It has versatility 
and it has integrity. No matter what the subject, 
a ee whether figure-painting, marine or landscape, a 

study from life or an ideal composition — what- 
ever other qualities it may have or may lack, it is sure to possess 
strength and integrity. 

As has been the case with so many artists, Mr. Koehler’s student 
days were days of toil and struggle. Obliged to depend on himself, 
he was, almost at the outset of his career, 
threatened with loss of eyesight. Happily 
a surgical operation averted this calamity, 
but he was hampered by other physical lim- 
itations. Undaunted by any obstacle, and 
my for his motto, ‘‘It’s dogged as does 

he fought his way step by step, study- 
owl in New York until he was fitted to enter 
the Royal Academy at Munich, when quite 
unexpectedly a patron paid his expenses to 
Germany and supported him there two years 
or more. 

Mr. Koehler’s favorite master at the 
Munich school was Dufregger, one of the 
three great genre painters of the time, and 
yet, though he was his pupil four or five 
years, he never copied his studies, nor was 
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he perceptibly influenced by them. The gy Robert Koebler 
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point of view of the pupil was not and could not become that of the 
master. Koehler had used his eyes and his understanding to such 
purpose in the New World as to prohibit his making a fresh start with 
the perceptions of the Old World. And yet to his rigorous training 
in the Royal Academy he owes his good draftsmanship, his facility in 
strong modeling, 
and his general ex- 
cellence in tech- 
nique. 

He was humor- 
ously regarded by 
Dufregger as_ in- 
corrigible in a 
sense and allowed 
to go his own way. 
The composition of 
his picture ‘‘The 
Strike’’ was a 
notable instance. 
The sketch, ap- 
proved by the mas- 
ter, showed a level 
ground with the 
workmen in revolt 
advancing in pha- 
lanx, the leader 
addressing the cap- 
italist respectfully 
with cap in hand. 
Koehler felt that 
while that might 
represent the Euro- 
pean ideal strike, 
the American real- 
ity was something 
very different. The | ROBERT KOEHLER’S STUDIO AND RESIDENCE 














picture, as com- 

pleted, was awarded honorable mention at the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, in 1889, and has this summer become the property of the city 
of Minneapolis, having been purchased by the general subscriptions 
of the citizens. 

Nor is Mr. Koehler’s work confined to a single class of subjects. 
Perhaps his forte lies in figure-painting, but he paints much in the 
open air, and landscape enters largely into his compositions. Strength 
is the dominant chord in all his work, delicacy sometimes, but mere 
prettiness never. 
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To him, from his stu- 
dent days onward, truth, 
sincerity, purpose, were 
what one should strive to 
express, unhampered by 
formula or conventions. 
One has well said, ‘‘A mind 
that bothers itself largely 
with conventionalities, 
rarely discloses much origi- 
nality, and a painter with- 
out convictions never plows 
deep in art.’’ 

Koehler’s men are pos- 
itive and sturdy, and his 
women strong and good. In 
portraits, he never paints 
the ‘‘column and curtain’’ 
picture. His groups, which 
are many, are well com- 
HOLIDAY OCCUPATION, posed, and whatever the 
By Robert Koehler color scheme, rich or sub- 

dued, the draftsmanship is 
excellent, and the heads and faces are modeled with firmness. He 
has painted a few pictures that tell a story, but in these there is 
nothing of the melodramatic. 

‘*A Holiday Occupation’’ for strong effect is perhaps the most 
noteworthy of his single-figure pieces. Though it is a good bit of 
color, the color is subservient to the pose, which is strong. The 
ruddy peasant com- 
plexion is thrown out 
finely by the dark cap | 
and greenish gray boli, fee 
background. The 
winning quality of this 
picture of the Bible- 
reading peasant is its 
naturalness, and the 
sentiment is whole- 
some and good. ‘‘A 
Holiday Occupation’’ | 
is in the Temple col- | 
lection of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. a 

g JUDGMENT OF PARIS 

By way of contrast, By Robert Koehler 
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‘“*Violet’’ is a refined bit of work. It is a study in white. The 
background is white, as is the gown, and there is a white fur rug, but 
the whites are warm and soft. <A knot of wild flowers in the black 
and white lace on the bosom, and the drooping pose of the figure, 
suggest the title. 

‘*A Spanish Nobleman’’ has been called his best work. It ¢ 

















THE CARPENTER’S FAMILY 
By Robert Koehler 


certainly strong in modeling and good in color. The face and hands 
are the accented parts. 

Mr. Koehler’s versatility has been mentioned. Is it a virtue or a 
drawback that no two of his pictures are alike in subject? The 
quality of strength pervades them all, but in composition, coloring, 
and treatment they differ. His work may be said to emphasize his 
moods. ‘‘Salve Luna’’ is really the expression of a mood. He tries 
to be true to nature as nature manifests herself to him. He can inter- 
pret only as far as he himself knows. He cannot see with others’ eyes, 
nor work to others’ rule. He never painted a picture to order. He 
felt that it would be a failure. Neither could he paint for popularity, 
nor follow a subject with the single object of sale in view. 

Figure-painting is his specialty, but the subjects which appeal to 
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VIOLET 
By Robert Koehler 


Strike’’ were exhibited at 
the World’s Fair, in Chi- 
cago. ‘‘Her Only Sup- 
port’’ was purchased for 
the original George I. 
Seney collection in New 
York. 

‘*The Strike,’’ as con- 
ceived by Mr. Koehler, is 
not an argument against 
the encroachments of cap- 
ital, or in favor of the 
rights of labor; nor was 
it painted to commemo- 
rate an episode, but to 
represent a phase of 
American life—a_ phase 
which presented itself to 
Mr. Koehler during his 
residence in various fac- 
tory cities. The aim of 
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him are workingmen, men 
at labor, at bench, at forge, 
in the open air—subjects 
full of strength and vitality 
and calling for strong treat- 
ment. ‘‘The Socialist,’’ 
one of his earlier efforts, 
has been much commented 
on for its quality of crude 
vigor. ‘‘In a Bavarian 
Smithy’’ is another study 
of the workingman, as is 
also ‘‘Twenty Minutes for 
Refreshments.’ ‘‘The 
Carpenter's Family’’ shows 
some of Mr. Koehler’s very 
best work in modeling and 
technique. The woman’s 
head and the window light 
and background are fine. 
‘Ina Café,’’ ‘‘The Carpen- 
ter’s Family,’’ and ‘‘The 





LOVE’S SECRET 
By Robert Koehler 
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THE STRIKE 
By Robert Koehler 





the artist was legitimate, and the result was successful, and neither 
purpose nor achievement requires an apologist. The work is excellent. 


The illuminators and 
miniature-painters were the 
historians and the only his- 
torians of the Dark Ages. 
They pictured what they 
saw of the daily life about 
them—the implements, 
dress, industries, ceremoni- 
als, and employments of 
their contemporaries. 
What they recorded is in- 
valuable, because it is all 
that has been preserved to 
tell of medizval times. 
The _ soldier-painters suc- 
ceeded the illuminators, 
and then came the peasant- 
painters. All have been 
good as far as they have 
been true. In America this 
is an age of industry, of in- 
vention, and alas! of strug- 





THE FIRST GUESTS 











By Robert Koehler 
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gle and strife for social and financial supremacy. Robert Koehler 
says, ‘‘We can do no better than to paint what we see and know, 
and what appeals to us. This I have done, and this I more than 
ever feel that I must do.’’ 

Mr. Koehler came to Minnesota some eight or ten years ago to 
become director of the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts, a position 
he continues to 
hold. While 
faithful in the 
discharge of his 
duties to the 
school, he has 
done much be- 
sides. He has 
identified him- 
self with the life 
of the commu- 
nity, and by 
lectures, writ- 
ings, and the 
organization of 
local art clubs, 
has done much 
to create and 
foster a love for 
art. He has 
given collective 
exhibitions of 
his own work, 
and to his influ- 
ence and efforts 
are due the an- 
nual exhibitions 
of the work of 
TWENTY MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENTS contemporary 
By Robert Koehler ° artists held in 

Minneapolis. 

His brother painters of the East and of Europe thought him a 
brave if not a reckless man to settle in so new a place, ruled as it was 
by the spirit of trade instead of by the spirit of art. But who shall 
say he has not chosen wisely when the Minneapolis of to-day is com- 
pared with the Minneapolis of a generation ago? In the sixties we 
were defending ourselves against the Indians—to- day we are building 
art galleries and public libraries, buying pictures, and erecting statues. 

There are those who regret that Mr. Koehler has not given these 
later years to creative w ork instead of to teaching, but let us remem- 
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ber that the art of learning from learners did not die with the old 
Greek schoolmasters, and it is quite probable that his brush may have 
acquired a surer touch, and his style a greater distinction, from his 
criticism of the work of others. 

It is certain he has been accumulating a wealth of material for 
future use. The strenuous and unique life in this great section of the 
Northwest, its 
harvesters, ele- 
vators and mill- 
ers, its freight 
boats, its road- 
makers and 
bridge-build- 
ers, its river 
boatmen, lake 
fishers, ice-cut- 
ters, and woods- 
men, have not 
been studied in 
vain, and very 
soon, perhaps 
when opportu- 
nity of leisure 
shall arrive, we 
know that his 
future will not 
merely ‘‘copy 
fair his past,’’ 
but will richly 
fulfill its prom- 
ise. In electing 
to become the 
painter of com- 
mon folk and | sila 
common scenes 
in and about his 
Northwestern 
home, Mr. Koehler undertakes to depict a strong, virile life that will 
ever have a place in legitimate art. Such pictures as this life affords 
may not always be winsome, may rarely be decorative; but they are 
clean, wholesome, and touched with the right sentiment. One palls 
of the merely pretty in art, and longs for exemplifications of vigor, 
character, the wilds man seeks to conquer, and the lines of care and 
toil that result from his efforts. It is these subjects that Mr. Koeh- 
ler’s experience fits him to portray, and it is in these that we may ex- 
pect him to attain his future successes. CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 














AT THE CAFE 
By Robert Koehler 
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SUGGESTIONS ON POSTER DESIGNING 


In this age, with its insistent demand for striking designs of every 
description, posters naturally occupy an important place. This form 
of art work, as was stated in a recent issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, was 
the child of commercialism—a medium of advertising; but the child 
has outgrown its swaddling- clothes. The poster to- day fills its early 
functions, but it is recognized also as a legitimate form of art work, 
an expression of the beautiful, pure and simple. If the poster is 
important as a means of advertising, how much more so is this the 
case in its new réle as a means of decoration. 

There are some good posters, but a vastly gre&ter number of bad 
ones. Why this is one cannot exactly understand. There are cei- 
tainly enough capable artists in this country to produce artistic 
designs if they could only come to an understanding as to the best 
and most effective means of meeting the public demand. 

Many artists attempt poster work and fail because they do not 
comprehend what a poster is. They treat a poster design as they 
would a painting for a salon. A poster has this much in common 
with a painting, it must be well drawn, well composed, and harmoni- 
ously colored, but besides that—and it is this point which artists 
attempting poster designing forget—-it must be strong in its appeal to 
the masses. 

A poster must be so gotten up that one is impelled to stop and 
look at it. It is this power to arrest the attention and to claim recog- 
nition from one’s intellectual faculties—this ‘‘striking’’ quality—that 
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is the surest test of a poster's 
value. Of course it must be 
something more than strik- 
ing. After it has attracted 
one’s attention it must re- 
veal qualities which satisfy 
one’s critical examination; 
otherwise its purpose is not 
accomplished. If some bi- 
zarre effect causes a casual 
observer to stop before a 
poster, and he finds on 
closer examination that it is 
artistically impossible, he 





ORIGINAL POSTER DESIGN, Fig. 1 
By A. G. Byrns 


turns away from it in disgust. Besides this 
main requirement, that a poster be effective 
in its appeal to the masses, there are nu- 
merous other rules and principles discernible 
in the work of the best poster designers— 
men like Cheret, Grasset, Hardy, and Mu- 
cha; and every student of decorative art as 
applied to posters should make a study of 
the work of these artists. 

The lettering, if there be any, is one of 
the most important factors in poster design- 
ing. This must be graceful and legible at 
the same distance that the other details of 
the design are made visible. Mucha’s let- 
tering is particularly clever, being worked 
in with the design and made part of it in 
an extremely ingenious way. Many artists, 
notably Mucha and Privat-Livemont, use a 
great deal of so-called ornament and deco- 





POSTER sce ; ; ; 
By Mucha ration in their designs. There is no danger 
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in this as long as the 
decorative details do 
not impair the strength 
of the poster. 

The ornamental ac- 
cessories must occupy a 
subordinate place in the , 
composition where used 
in conjunction with fig- 
ures. The argument is 
made that Mucha’s de- 
signs lose their weight 
because the profuseness 
of the ornament de- 
stroys the simplicity and 
involves the meaning. 
This is not true, because 
the elements of his de- 
signs are so arranged 
as to carry the eye at 
once to the leading idea 





POSTER 
By Mucha 


—the ornament attracting one’s atten- 
tion only after the object of the poster 
as an expression of an idea has been 
accomplished. 

Crowds of figures are not effective 
unless treated as a mass. Theatrical 
posters are the chief sinners in this 
matter. One often sees posters for 
plays on which there are so many fig- 
ures that the meaning is not to be dis- 
covered at anything like a casual 


glance. 

The larger one can draw the figure 
within the given limits, the more it will i 
tell. It is not necessary to draw a fig- j 
ure at full length when a half-length 
figure would tell the story with equal 
if not greater force. The fad, prevalent 

| 








among American artists, of showing 


merely a pair of hands or half a face is POSTER 
; By Mucha 
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an exaggerated cul- 
mination of this prin- 
ciple. 

As to color, the 
more prominent ob- 
jects and those in the 
foreground should be 
in warm colors, while 
the background 
should be in colder 
tints. Where one is 
obliged to work to a 
limited number of 
colors, realism must 
sometimes be sacri- 
ficed, but this is not 
a great drawback, as 
posters are not sup- 
posed to be pictures 
from nature. Their 


main mission is to be POSTER 
By Mucha 





effective, to which everything must 
tend. Inthe case of a single standing 
figure, all lines should lead to the face. 
Take the drawing Figure 2: wherever 
the eye falls it finds some line leading 
to the face and to the special object 
emphasized—the cigarette. Another 
thing which helps the decorative effect 
is to have the head—where one stand- 
ing figure is used—not exactly in the 
center of the drawing, but in a space 
about two-fifths of the distance from 
one boundary to the other, as in Figure 
3. Again, the horizon line should be 
about level with the eyes of the figure, 
| and trees and other objects in the 
i background should be molded to help 
the decorative effect. The trees and 
landscape backgrounds of Maxfield Par- 
rish are good examples of this prin- 

ciple. 
Where drapery falls down and 
across the figure, it should begin to 
POSTER fal! at a point about two-fifths of the 
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distance from the feet to 
the head, as in Figure 1. } 
Drapery should not, how- 
ever, cross the figure at a 
knee, waist, or any other 
bend in the figure, as this 
gives the figure the appear- 
ance of being cut. Where 
the whole figure is shown, 
the head should be at least 
twice as close to the top 
boundary line as the feet 
are to the lower one. 
Again, the effect is greatly 
enhanced if only one hand 3 
is represented as being ex- ' 
erted or in action, although ; 
both hands, as well as both ' 
feet, must be visible, and as ; 
close together as possible. ; 





ORIGINAL POSTER DESIGN, Fig. 2 
By A. G. Byrns 
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Another ‘‘trick,’’ and one comparatively 
easy to accomplish, is to see that the line of 
the eyebrows is not parallel to the line of 
the shoulders. As an illustration of this, see 
Figures I and 2. Walls, rivers, fences, moun- 
tains, chair backs, and other objects to which 
one does not wish to give prominence, 
should cross the picture horizontally—the 
horizontal line in drawing being as unobtru- 
sive as the gray tone in painting. 

These are only a few of the many 
‘““dodges’’ resorted to by the poster artist. 
To give the method of procedure in every 
possible case would be impossible. 

To those wishing to study the poster art 
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the foremost French and Belgian artists, and of Mucha in particular. 
His work possesses many points of excellénce over that of his 


brother artists. His method 
represents the most modern 
and artistic development of 
the poster. He is a drafts- 
man of great skill and thor- 
oughness, and possesses a 
remarkably keen sense of 
decorative effect. He trans- 
forms every object into a 
thing of beauty. 

Mucha possesses, to a 
large extent, the capacity for 
taking pains, and he has ac- 
quired a profound and gen- 
eral knowledge which he 
applies in finding and using 
accessories for his posters. 
He molds to his purpose the 
smallest object —a_ bird’s 
wing, a leaf, a root, a blade 
of grass, a twig, a pebble, a 
gem, a knife—everything is 
rendered with convincing ac- 
curacy, and nothing is too 
insignificant to be turned to 
account in aiding the decora- 
tive effect of the whole. For 
this great designer, every- 
thing has a meaning, and 
nothing is treated in a com- 
monplace manner. 

How cleverly he manipu- 
lates geometrical figures, 
plants, trees, flowers, tex- 
tures, draperies, birds, ani- 
mals, mosaics, vases, chairs, 
thrones, bottles, flagons, 
weapons! His wealth of 
knowledge is only surpassed 
by his great faculties of re- 
source and invention. Added 
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ORIGINAL POSTER DESIGN, Fig. 3 
By A. G. Byrns 





to these is an instinctive sense of beauty and refinement, and dominat- 
ing all else is his remarkable ability invariably to apply these varying 
talents with due restraint to the purpose in view. 
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It would be eminently desirable if the artists of this country who 
essay to do poster work would thus give a more careful study to the 
Old World workers, and would unite on some general line of effort 
comparable with the best specimens of European product. This 
would not mean that any artist would have to give up his individual- 
ity—the French and Belgian artists all preserve theirs. It would 
simply mean the elimination of a vast amount of inferior, ineffective 
work. There is no reason why American posters should not rival 
those of Europe. A. G. Byrns. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The following examples of decoration and design will be of value 
to all practical workers in applied art. In Plate 4, Figure 1 is a book- 
cover design on leather by Réne Wiener; Figure 2, by Edouard 
Wiebdictus: Figure 3, by G. de F eure ; and Figure 4, by Francois De- 
corchemont. In Plate 5, Figure 1 is a frieze by Rottmann & Co., 
London; Figure 2, by C. F. A. Voysey; Figure 3, by G. Combaz. In 
Plate 6, Figures 1, 2, and 3 are copper screens by F. Scheidecker; 
Figure 4, perforated copper plate by Louis Bigaux. 
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Figure 1 


Figure 2 


Figure 3 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 5 
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Figure 4 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 6 
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SOURCE OF BEAUTY IN FAVRILE GLASS 


It is one of the glories of American achievement—and it is one 
more clearly recognized and more cordially admitted in Europe than 
any other fact regarding American artistic effort—that the fine glass 
work of this country leads the world, both in texture and design. The 
highest culmination of the glass-maker’s art is unquestionably the 
favrile glass, invented and manufactured by Louis C. Tiffany. 
The day was when the beauties of Venetian and Bohemian glass 
were deemed unsurpassable, but to-day the Old World product is 
eclipsed by this New World 
claimant of public favor. 

Despite the fact that 
favrile glass was fairly 
familiar to European con- 
noisseurs and_ collectors, 

many beautiful specimens 
having been secured in 
England and on the Con- 
tinent by private individ- 
uals and museums, the 
superb collection exhibited 
by Tiffany at the Paris 
Exposition created little 
less than a_ sensation. 
Every known make of 
artistic glassware was there 
on exhibition, but the 
question of superiority was 
never in doubt, and favrile 
glass won the Grand Prix. 
Since the Paris Exposition 
the Tiffany works have not 
been idle, nor has Mr. Tif- VASE, BLOWN THROUGH METAL BINDING 
fany himself been lacking By Louis C. Tiffany 
in enterprise in devising 
new designs and new modifications of his product. This is evidenced 
by the fact that his display at the recent Pan-American Exposition was 
superior in every way to that made in Paris. The extent and mag- 
nificence of this Pan-American collection of favrile glass was simply 
astounding. In grace and uniqueness of design, in the richness and 
iridescence of its colors, it represented a refinement of taste and an 
attainment of the beautiful rarely if ever equaled in the art industries. 
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VASES OF FAVRILE GLASS 
By Louis C. Tiffany 


Tiffany’s work has been termed the application of the maximum 
of ideal beauty to things utilitarian. To class the exquisite pieces 
into which favrile glass is manufactured with utilitarian products, 
however, can only be done by the good-natured concession of cour- 
tesy, since the idea of utility scarcely enters into consideration in the 
manufacture of articles of this fragile material, many of which are 
worth half their weight, if not more, in gold. More properly speak- 
ing, favrile glassware, such as was shown at Buffalo, is an expression 
for the highest possible beauty obtainable in a material generally 
regarded as uncompromising and difficult to work, and the e exquisite 
pieces thus become the delight and pride of those who appreciate 
this form of excellence. 

It is a rather curious fact that many forms of art product in this 
country are slighted if not contemned by native collectors. Native 
artists and art dealers, for instance, lament that American paintings 
are a drug, and that European pictures take precedence in private 
and public collections. Inthe matter of favrile glass, however, the 
conditions are reversed, and it takes precedence over imported articles 
of equal value. 

Few people, perhaps, who marveled at the subtile beauty of the 
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Tiffany favrile exhibit at Buffalo have any comprehension of the 
principle underlying its manufacture, or of the secret of its marvelous 
color effects. It has been said that the history of glass is the history 
of civilization, the oldest piece of dated glass known, an Egyptian 
aniulet, now in the British Museum, reaching back to 3064 B. C. 
Since that time the art has passed through the most varied develop- 
ment, and yielded almost every imaginable product. It is much to 
say, therefore, that after such a history, America can claim the honor 
of producing the most admirable results in this material. 

The reason for this is, perhaps, not far to seek. Mr. Tiffany is a 
natural-born artist, with a fine feeling for the beautiful, and what is 
more to the point, is an assiduous student and a natural-born experi- 
menter. When once his interest was centered on glass-work, his 
passion for investigation and experiment and his love of the beautiful 
did the rest. His inherited taste and his natural talent were fostered 
in the studios of Inness, Colman, Leon Bailey, and other great artists, 
in the first days of his efforts. His early training was thus just w hat 
was needed for the development of his positive genius. 

**Mr. Tiffany’s work is a lesson to every craftsman,’’ said Gardner 





VASE AND BOWL OF FAVRILE GLASS 
By!Louis C. Tiffany 
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C. Teall, in an article published in BrusH AND PENCIL a year or two 
ago. ‘‘While there is no absolute defiance of tradition, yet every- 
thing is so invested with beautiful and sensible originality that it can- 
not fail to appeal to the esthetic and to the practical senses at one 
and the same time. Tiffany is the recognized authority in America 
on glass, and his own experiments and developments along this line 
have brought him the commendation of all lovers of the beautiful. 
He has not been content with the mere discovery of things, but like 
Morris, he has spent quite as much energy in applying his art, and 
doing that unselfishly, devoting whole days at a time, as he often 
does, to working out some idea, which, when grasped, appears simple 
enough, but which most people would not have the patience to make 
clear to themselves, and which idea he always gladly gives to the 
world from a love for the promotion of the beautiful.’’ 

Mr. Tiffany has never made a secret of the principle underlying 
his experiments. This he has frankly announced, and he has thus 
put it in the power of any clever worker in glass to follow a similar 
line of investigations, and produce equally desirable results. That no 
other worker has taken advantage of the principle thus openly avowed 
and produced a rival product is perhaps one of the best compliments 
to the original discoverer. 

To an earnest, able worker a hint is often all that is necessary to 
result in a glorious achievement. To Mr. Tiffany the hint came from 
Sir David Brewster, the inventor of the kaleidoscope, and one of the 
greatest contributors to optical science. Speaking of the decay of 
glass, Sir David says, in one of his works: 

‘‘There is perhaps no material body that ceases to exist with so 
much grace and beauty, when it surrenders itself to time and not 
to disease. In damp localities, where acids and alkalies prevail in the 
soil, the glass rots, as it were, by a process which it is difficult to 
study. It may be broken between the fingers of an infant, and in 
this state we generally find in the middle ‘of it a fragment, a thin 
fiber of the original glass which has not yet yielded to the process of 
decay. 

“In dry localities where Roman, Greek, and Assyrian glass has 
been found, the process of decomposition is exceedingly interesting. 
and its results singularly beautiful. At one or more points in the 
surface of the glass the decomposition begins. It extends around 
that point in a spherical surface, so that the first film is a minute 
hemispherical one of exceeding thinness. Film after film is formed 
in a similar manner, till perhaps twenty or thirty are crowded into a 
tenth of an inch. They now resemble the section of a pearl or of an 
onion, and as the films are still glass, we see brilliant colors of thin 
plates when we look down through their edges, which form the sur- 
face of the glass. 

‘‘These thin edges, however, being exposed to the elements, 
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decompose. The particles of silex and the other ingredients now 
readily separate, and the decomposition goes on downwards in films 
parallel to the surface of the glass, the crystals of silex forming a 
white ring and the other ingredients rings of a different tint. ; 
Such is the process of decomposition around one point; but it com- 
mences at many points, and generally these points lie in straight lines, 
so that the circles of 
decomposition meet 
one another and form i 
sinuous lines. ‘ 

‘*When the decom- 
position has gone regu- 
larly on round a single 
point, and there is no 
other change than a 
division of the glass 
into a number of hemi- 
spherical films, like a 
number of watch glasses 
within one another, the 
group of films exhibits 
in the polarizing micro- 
scope a beautiful circle 
of polarized light with 
a black cross. The 
edges of the hemi- 
spherical films give to 
the figure the colors of 
thin plates, and we 
imagine we have before 
us a circular crystal 
with its fine system of 
polarized rings. The 
colors, however, are 
only those of thin 
plates, and the light is 
the light that has been 
depolarized cylindri- yy ancinG ELECTRIC LAMP 
cally, as it were, by By Louis C. Tiffany 
refraction, in passing 
obliquely through the hemispherical cups. When a drop of water, 
alcohol, or oil is applied to this or any other specimen, the fluid enters 
between the films and the polarized light, and the splendid colors 
immediately disappear.’’ 

This may sound heavy and scientific for a popular article, but it is 
an explanation in a nutshell of the marvelous iridescence and .the 
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lustrous effects of favrile glass. Mr. Tiffany simply set to work on 
an observed fact—observed long before his day—and by persistent 
and repeated experiment discovered a way of simulating by artificial 
means the glorious display of colors produced by the natural decay of 








VASES OF FAVRILE GLASS 
By Louis C. Tiffany 


glass, which had long been the subject of comment among scientists. 
In other words, he discovered a process of checking decay, and 
by reversing the action, of arriving at the same effects without disin- 
tegration. To all intents and purposes, therefore, the remarkable 
beauty of favrile glass, its luster, its evanescent hues, its rich scintil- 
lating play of colors, is the beauty of mimic decay in the texture of 
the glass—a mimic decay that gives every color of the rainbow, and 
results in shades and combinations such as were never produced 
before by the glass-maker. 

Mr. Tiffany’s first great achievement was thus the discovery of 
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an artificial means of duplicating the effects of natural decay. This 
was the feat of Tiffany the scientist. A further feat for the scientist 
was to vary the ingredients of the glass in the interest of variety. 
The rest was the work of Tiffany the artist—the molding of his spe- 





VASES OF FAVRILE GLASS 
By Louis C. Tiffany 


cially prepared glass product on lines of beauty, and devising means of 
decoration to further enhance the rich qualities of the material. 

That this work was long and arduous scarcely needs telling. It 
was not until 1893 that favrile glass was first exhibited. Its novel 
beauty then captivated the public, but the spirit of enterprise and 
the ambition to dev elop to the utmost the possibilities of the initial 
discovery have resulted in a vast improvement of the product. 
It would be difficult to conceive of effects in glass more marvel- 
ous than those displayed in the Pan-American exhibit. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the glass-makers of the Old World should 
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acknowledge and honor a New World leader in the art. Nor is it a 
wonder that the cleverest of the European manufacturers should 
laboriously seek the formula of the American discoverer and endeavor 
to imitate his ware. 

The production of favrile glass was a long stride in progress, but 
the material would doubtless have remained one of the beautiful 
curiosities of the art industries had it not been for the cleverness and 
perfect taste of Tif- 
fany the artist. As 
said before, he has 
no less a passion for 
application than for 
discovery. He is 
imbued, as was 
Morris, with a de- 
sire not merely to 
add to the world’s 
beauty, but to bring 
that beauty within 
the reach of the 
public. In what 
measure that ambi- 
tion has been real- 
ized the visitors to 
the Pan - American 
can testify. 

Of the exhibit 
there made of more 
than three thousand 
pieces, no two were 
of similar design or 
coloring. The mo- 
LAMP—BRONZE AND FAVRILE GLASS tives worked out in 
By Louis C. Tiffany this delicate mate- 

rial were almost as 
varied as the number of articles shown. Typical shapes from the 
earliest days of glass-making to the present time were duplicated, and 
odd, artistic conceits in design and decoration were shown that origi- 
nated in the Tiffany studios. 

The exquisite quality of the material calls for a treatment no less 
unique and beautiful than the medium, and this was clearly recog- 
nized in the early days of favrile glass-making. The magnificent 
punch-bowl displayed at Buffalo, for instance, with its motive taken 
from a sea-shell, and reflecting all the hues of the choicest mother-of- 
pearl, could only emanate from an artist who apprehended the possi- 
bilities of his material, and was genius enough to make the design 
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conform, in surpassing beauty, with the delicate substance used. 
Many of the vases, bowls, jardiniéres, scent-bottles, plaques, and 
many of the other decorative pieces that had no other purpose than 
to be beautiful, were no less exquisite in their treatment. and effect. 

Some were rich 
in blues and greens, 
and others in the 
russets and golds 
of autumn. Some 
were as opalescent 
as a soap - bubble, 
and almost as thin, 
while others were 
heavy with jeweled 
effects and rich with 
gold dust blown in- 
to the molten glass. 
Some were notable 
mainly in texture 
and shape, while 
others had added 
beauties imparted 
to them by carving, 
by cutting through 
one layer of glass 
down to another 
color, or by enrich- 
ments of metallic 
lusters. 

Apart from any 
consideration of 
artistic design, 
which alone be- 
speaks painstaking 
efforts to attain per- 
fection, the whole 
collection was an ; ; 

PLAQUE—COPPER AND ENAMEL 

appeal to the es- By Louis C. Tiffany 

thetic color sense. 

Herein lies one of the chief characteristics and beauties of the Tiffany 
ware: no matter how simple the design— nay, one may say, how form- 
less the shape—the rich opal effects of the material itself satisfies the 
requirements of taste. E very piece gives an almost infinite variety of 
beauties, since whatever be the effect by reflected light, it is utterly 
transformed by transmitted light. W hat at one moment or under 
one set of conditions seems as soft and scintillating as mother-of-pearl 
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may at another moment or under a different set of conditions appear 
as roseate as a sunset. 

Scarcely less remarkable than favrile glass in artistic results is the 
Tiffany enamel, of which many specimens were shown at Buffalo. 
Many exquisite pieces of copper in repoussé, of chaste and unique 
design, and covered with an almost indestructible enamel as beautiful 
in its tints as the choicest of the favrile vases, were exhibited. 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe individual pieces 
of the Tiffany output. One could no more do this effectively than 
one could describe the harmonies of a masterpiece of music. It is 
the intention only to state clearly America’s rank in at least one line 
of art product, and to give some suggestion of the causes behind the 
mysterious and marvelous play of colors observable in the Tiffany 
ware. The Tiffany studios have their secrets of detail that are jeal- 
ously screened from vulgar inspection—that is a matter of business 
which the public has no right to probe. The hint given above is 


sufficient for the inquiring and the curious. 
JAmes L. Harvey. 
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MOIS 
AN APPRECIATION OF HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER 
No present- -day artist has acquired a more enviable reputation, and 

none e perhaps has secured for himself a surer place in fame, than 
Hubert von Herkomer. As landscapist, genre painter, portraitist, 
illustrator, enamelist, etcher, teacher, he has been equally successful. 
A man as many-sided as he, one so pronounced in his art theories and 
so loyal to his convictions, 
is a character with whom 
the student of art should 
be familiar. 

Occasional notes and 
brief items have appeared 
during the last decade or 
sO on some one or other of 
von Herkomer’s activities, 
but it is only recently that , 
a satisfactory account of Hf 


his life and. a critical anal- 
ysis of his character and 
work have appeared. This 
is the sumptuous volume 


by A. L. Baldry, whose 


careful, painstaking study THE ARTIS1T’S HOME 
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meets all the requirements of the student and the general reader.* 
The book, however, in its massive, elegant form, and with its wealth of 
choice illustrations, is the luxury of the rich, and unfortunately is 
beyond the means of the average inquirer. A review and résumé of 
this work, in some 
measure in Mr. Bal- 
dry’s own works, 
will, therefore, be 
acceptable to the 
readers of BRUSH 
AND PENCIL, the vol- 
ume itself being 
earnestly recom- 
mended to those 
who wish to trace 
fully the develop- 
ment of this unique 
character. 

It would be im- 
possible, even if it 
were desirable, as 
Mr. Baldry says, to 
exclude personal de- 
tails from any ac- 
count of the artistic 
accomplishment of 
von Herkomer. 
The circumstances 
of his life and the 
character of his 
work are so insep- 
arably connected HUBERT VON HERKOMER AND HIS CHILDREN (1879) 
that any attempt to From an Etching by the Artist 
trace his progress in 
the world of art involves also a history of himself and a study of his 
temperament. The man himself must be studied and pictured in 
order to make intelligible the nature of his effort. Heredity, early 
associations, his career as a man, have all played a definite part in 
the shaping of his art. He is a militant personality, and so attention 
must be given to the nature of the tactics by w hich he has secured 
his successes; and as far as possible, the motives which have actuated 
him in his undertakings must be analyzed. ’ 

It is always difficult to make a dispassionate analysis of the per- 
sonality of a living man. In the character of an individual who is 
actually before us, and play! ing his part in the history of the moment, 


* “Hubert von Herkomer,” by A. L. Baldry. The Macmillan Company. 
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BACK TO LIFE 
By Hubert von Herkomer 


there are so many details which seem significant enough to call for 
consideration and discussion that the task of determining the essentials 
to which he owes his distinctive place among his contemporaries is 
apt to be perplexing. Intimate acquaintance with and close study of 
von Herkomer’s personality, however, make explicable the secret 
of his success. 

The first and most obvious of his attributes—one indeed that no 
one who comes in contact with him can fail to discover immediatel y— 
is a perpetual craving for occupation; and the second isa scarcely 
less apparent strength of will that enables him not only to direct his 
own professional practice, but to control and inspire with something 
of his own enthusiasm the men with whom he is associated in his 
undertakings. 

His desire for work is in many ways a curious characteristic. It 
is not an expression of an exuberant physical condition, which from 
very excess of vitality needs an outlet for its superfluous energy. It 
is, on the contrary, ‘accompanied in his case by compari atively poor 
health and a somewhat frail physique. Moreover, it is combined 
oddly with the imaginative mind of a dreamer who loves to lose him- 
self in abstract fancies and to dwell on things fantastic and intangible. 
The whole association is at first sight altogether contradictory and 
unaccountable. 

But the clew is to be found, as Mr. Baldry points out, in the fact 
that von Herkomer is dominated by the love of production. It is 
not sufficient for him to make his thought pictures and then to let 
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them pass into nothingness again without any effort to record them. 
He must give them shape so that other people may join with him in 
the pleasure of realizing them, and share in the emotions that he 
enjoys. It has, moreover, been necessary for him to subject himself 
to aclose discipline by w hich his dreams could be made to help rather 
than to hinder the effectiveness of his producing. He has studied 
his strong points and his weak ones, and has learned exactly where 
to check a growing tendency and when to develop another. In this 
self-discipline appears the best evidence of his strength of will. 

Von Herkomer has thus habituated himself to wack in the way 
that could make the most of his capacities, and he has so ordered his 
life, that with the least waste of his energies he can produce the 
maximum of results. One concession to his original inclinations he 
has nevertheless allowed himself. Though he has conquered physical 
weakness and the dreamer’s desire to leave unfinished things that, 
conceived in enthusiasm, needed strenuous and sustained labor to 
bring to completion, he has refused to tie himself down to any one 
branch of his profession. 

The love of production, as he interprets it, is a many-sided pas- 
sion, and he accepts to the fullest the latitude which it gives him. It 
means with him freedom to do whatever he likes, so long as he satis- 





ALL BEAUTIFUL IN NAKED PURITY 


By Hubert von Herkomer 
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fies his artistic conscience by 
doing everything thoroughly, 
and by perfecting it to the 
utmost of his ability. Thus 
he is wont to pass from one 
interest into another. At one 
moment it is a portrait or a 
picture that engages him, at 
another it is an enamel, or he 
turns for a while to music, 
teaches, lectures, does etch- 
ings, invents a new process of 
engraving, goes deeply into 
artistic craftsmanship, makes 
audacious innovations in the- 
atrical art, and intrudes into 
many professions that, accord- 
ing to the popular notion, are 
quite outside his sphere. 
Next in importance in his 
THE LADY IN BLACK desire to be always active 
By Hubert von Herkomer comes his enthusiasm about 
the work itself. This is an 
emotion compounded of two ingredients, an intense love of art for 
its own sake and an overpowering ambition to excel. Under the 
stimulus which it supplies he is reddy to face and overcome difficul- 
ties apparently in- 
surmountable, and 
to attack problems 
which call for the 
most exhausting 
application. He 
glories in attempt- 
ing what a man less 
saturated with the 
artistic spirit would 
avoid as too trou- 
blesome, or as too 
little likely to give 
results propor- 
tioned to the labor 
involved; and the 
pleasure that suc- 
cess brings him is 
enhanced by the yy seRPENTINE DANCER 
feeling that he has From a Dry-Point 
By Hubert von Herkomer 
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justified himself as an artist by doing what his fellows have not the 
will or the power to accomplish. This enthusiasm for art, this 
devotion to accomplishment, Mr. Baldry thinks, and doubtless cor- 
rectly, is responsible for the charge often made against the artist of 
being a conceited braggart. 

Another factor of importance to be considered in any estimate of 





A DYING MONARCH 
From a Herkomergravure 
By Hubert von Herkomer 


von Herkomer and his work is his German origin. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, his German blood has made him the type of artist that 
he is, and yet causes the only divergence between him and his art. 
In his tastes as a painter, his technical manner, his feeling for nature, 
and in the sentiment which so completely saturates his work, he is 
purely English, and reflects nothing that is not absolutely in keeping 
with the esthetic instincts of the English people. But this wholly 
English art is the production of a man who is in mind, habit, and 
temperament strongly and characteristically German. 

From the land of his ancestors come the fantastic imagination, 
the love of romance, the poetry, and the sense of rhythm and har- 
mony which are with him fundamental principles. From Germany 
come as well his love of work, his determination and self-control, and 
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the persistent tenacity that has made possible the schooling of his 
nature; and from the same source he derives the outspoken enthu- 
siasm that people who do not understand him call conceit. Heredity 
accounts, too, for that pride of race which has been so important in 
the shaping of his career, and has provided the dominant motive of 
his life. 

A few words here of biography. The descendant of a line of 
working folk, von Herkomer was born in Waal, Bavaria, May 26, 





OUR VILLAGE 
By Hubert von Herkomer 


1849. His immediate ancestors were skilled craftsmen. According 
to the legend associated with his birth, his father said, ‘‘This boy 
shall be my best friend, and he shall be a painter’’; and through 
many years the father and son lived a life of the closest intimacy and 
the most affectionate companionship. When the boy was two years 
old the family emigrated to America, living successively at New 
York, Rochester, and Cleveland. In 1857, iowenr, the Herkomers 
again crossed the Atlantic and settled in Southampton, England. 

It was not until the lad was in his fourteenth year that he received 
any conventional school training in the rudiments of art practice. 
Then he became a student at the local school of art, and went consci- 
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entiously through the whole of 
the South Kensington routine 
as it was arranged in those 
days. In 1865 the father re- 
ceived a commission to repro- 
duce, in wood-carving, Peter 
Vischer’s Six Evangelists at 
Nuremberg. This offered an 
opportunity to take the boy to 
Munich, where he entered the 
preparatory school of the 
academy. The sojourn in Mu- 
nich was spent by young von 
Herkomer in practice at home, 
attendance at an evening life 
class, and constant study of 
the pictures of old and modern 
masters in the public galleries. 

Returning again to Eng- 
land, he was sent to the South 
Kensington school to go 
through the systematic train- 
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THE LADY IN WHITE 
By Hubert von Herkomer 





BEAUTY’S ALTAR 
By Hubert von Herkomer 
From an Enamel Painting 


ing that was deemed neces- 
sary. It was here that 
he was thrown in contact 
with such men as Luke 
Fildes, Henry Woods, 
John Parker, and others 
now famous, who were 
then among the more ad- 
vanced of the South Ken- 
sington students. In 1867 
he had another term at 
South Kensington, when 
he fell under the influence 
of Frederick Walker, who 
in a marked degree affect- 
ed his methods through 
the whole of his subse- 
quent practice. 

His career as a profes- 
sional artist began as an 
illustrator for Zhe Graphic, 
one of the most notable 
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of his early successes being his drawing of ‘‘Chelsea Pensioners in 
Church,’’ the first idea for the picture e which a few years later put 
him into the front rank of public favorites. While thus engaged as 
an illustrator, he was mindful of his ambition to excel as a painter, 
and he kept persist- 
ently at work with 
the view to making 
his first appearance 
as an oil-painter at 
the Royal Academy. 

This ambition 
was realized in 1873, 
when he exhibited 
‘‘After the Toil of 
Day,’’ a picture 
which was inspired 
by his love of 
Walker’s pastorals. 
Just prior to this 
event, he had settled 
at Bushey, near Wat- 
ford, a place chosen 
because of its near- 
ness to London, 
which would allow 
him to keep in touch 
with the centers of 
artistic interest. He 
did not exhibit at 
the Academy in 
1874, but later he 
sent his well-known 
picture, ‘‘The Last 





OVE SHALL SUFFER r 
penned Muster,’’ and so 
By Hubert von Herkomer high was the general 


verdict on the work, 
that at twenty-six he found himself ranked at once among the chief 
of the popular favorites. 

Von Herkomer then reverted to Bavaria, and painted ‘‘ At Death’s 
Door,’’ ‘‘Der Bittgang,’’ and a portrait of Mrs. Henry Mason, 
which he exhibited in 1877. The following year he painted another 
English subject, ‘‘Eventide,’’ a group of old women sitting round a 
table in one of the wards of the Westminster workhouse. In its 
strength, its directness, its originality, and its homely pathos, this 
picture, in popular estimate, took rank with ‘‘The Last Muster.’ 

In the spring of 1879 he visited Wales in company with Mansel 
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Lewis, where in a tent studio he finished the notable landscape 
**Wind-Swept,’’ which, together with ‘‘God’s Shrine,"’ ‘‘Grand- 
father’s Pet,’’ and several smaller works, was exhibited at the Acad- 
emy in 1880. Other visits to Wales resulted in his impressive land- 
scape, ‘‘The Gloom 
of Idwal,’’ ‘‘ Miss- 
ing,’’ ‘“‘Home- 
wards,’” and other 
important pictures, 
all of which found 
their way to the 
Academy exhibi- 
tions. 

Hitherto por- 
traiture had only 
been an occasional 
digression from the 
ordinary line of his 
work, but in 1882 
he stepped to the 
fore as a portraitist 
by exhibiting at the 
Academy his won- 
derfully strong pic- 
ture of Archibald 
Forbes. The forci- 
ble presentation of 
character in this 
canvas caused a 
great stir in art 
circles, and cen- 
tered upon von 
Herkomer the pub- 
lic attention. The 
direct result was, 
that he was impor- ae eee 

THE DESPAIRING SHALL BECOME BLIND 
tuned by a host of A Study 
sitters who were By Hubert von Herkomer 
anxious to have him 
transfer their faces to canvas in the same striking way in which he 
had transferred that of Forbes. 

In quick succession he produced portraits of Sir Richard Cross, 
B. Samuelson, Miss Katherine Grant, sometimes called ‘‘The Lady 
in White,’’ Sir Edwin Watkin, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Briton Riviere, H. M. Stanley, the Reverend Canon 
Wilberforce, Professor Facett, Sir John Pender, Lord Herschell, the 
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AFTER THE TOIL OF DAY 
By Hubert von Herkomer 


archbishop of Canterbury, pictures of various members of his own 
family, and that remarkable portrait commonly known as ‘‘The Lady 
in Black,’ ’ of which a reproduction is given herewith. To give a list 
of the many portraits von Herkomer has painted since he produced 
his first success in this line, his Forbes picture, would be tiresome. 
It is sufficient to say that during the last two oregon no portrait- 
painter in England has been more successful, more sought after by 
the public, or more substantially rewarded for his work. 

Despite the number and importance of his commissions for this 
class of work, however, he has never for any length of time neglected 
landscapes or ideal themes. The breadth of the artist’s interests and 
the wide range of his abilities are evidenced by the variety of the 
subjects treated and the general excellence of the canvases produced. 

‘‘Words of Comfort,’’ a small Bavarian picture; ‘‘ Natural Ene- 
mies,’’ a group of Bavarians quarreling in a beer-house; ‘‘ Pressing to 
the West,’’ a motley gathering of emigrants in Castle Garden, New 
York; ‘‘The Chapel of the Charterhouse,’ ’ a work which he had been 
thinking about for years; ‘‘ Found,’’ which now hangs in the National 
Gallery of British Art; ‘*A Board of Directors,’’ a large group pic- 
torially treated with an ‘agreeable absence of formality; ‘‘All Beautiful 
in Naked Purity,’’ a nude figure posed beneath masses of leafy 
branches; “‘The Burgermeister of Landsberg, with his Town Coun- 
cil,”’ which is not only the largest but in many respects the most 
brilliant of all his works in its technical qualities—these and many an- 
other which it is impossible here to enumerate were produced and exhib- 
ited, and all added to his fame both as a draftsman and a colorist. 
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In a word, von Herkomer doggedly fought his way to a place 
among the most famous of the art-workers w hom the nineteenth cen- 
tury has produced. Success after success came to him in his profes- 
sion, his influence made itself felt in all sorts of directions, and the 
recognition of his powers became an article in the faith of the art 
world, in which he figured as an assured leader. 

Only by a perfect comprehension of his own personality and by the 
happiest mixture of self-encouragement and self- -repression could any 
man have made himself at the same time so various and yet so 
thorough in all his accomplishments. He has not dissipated his 
powers by attempting impossibilities; but he has never hesitated to 
strive after new results when he saw the opportunities of expressing 
his artistic beliefs by devices which he had not hitherto used, and 
certainly he has never spared himself in his efforts to attain his ideals. 

At the age of fifty-two he has to his credit more successes than 
most artists can point to when they have far exceeded his span of 

ears. That he has never dropped below his highest standard it 
ane of course be absurd to suggest, for to no man, as Mr. Baldry 
aptly says, is given the ability to reach an unvarying level of excel- 
lence. But it may safely be said that when he has failed or fallen 
short of his best achievement, it has not been from want of application, 
or from an inclination to trade upon his reputation. He is too honest 
a thinker on art questions to work without conscience, and the objec- 
tion to formalized practice is a fundamental article of his art creed. 

Of von Herkomer’s 
work as an enamelist, an 
etcher, a lithographer in 
black and white, the limits 
of this review will scarcely 
admit of discussion. Those 
interested in these branches 
of his art cannot do better 
than refer to Mr. Baldry’s 
comprehensive work. The 
list of the medals he has 
won, and of the societies 
and associations to which 
he has been elected a mem- 
ber, is likewise too long to 
be enumerated here. Dis- 
cussion of his technical 
methods must also be 





omitted. 

Von Herkomer is now 
in the best period of his THE HODMAN 
maturity, with capacities From a Monotype 


By Hubert von Herkomer 
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highly trained, and a deep and comprehensive knowledge of the 
details of his profession. What he knows he has learned by no 
easy reliance on the experience of others, but by exhaustive and 
prolonged experiment on his own account. As there is no symptom 
of waning in his energies, or of weakening in his enthusiasm, his 
dev elopment in coming years is almost certain to be as significant as 
it has been during the time that has passed. No figure in contem- 
porary art history, in Mr. Baldry’s opinion, is better worth we utching, 
for there is none whose life is so definitely distinguished by those 
greatest of dramatic essentials, suspense and surprise. 


MERRILL E. ABBOTT. 





WHO COMES HERE? 
By Hubert von Herkomer 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


‘Italian Journeys,’’ by W. D. Howells, with illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell, lately issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is one of 
the most attractive of this year’s Christmas volumes, and may properly 
be classed with the art publications. Mr. Howells is never so enter- 
taining as in his sketches of peoples and places, and a work illustrated 
with Mr. Pennell’s inimitable drawings is nothing less than an event 
to those who love unique bits of architecture and landscape daintily 
delineated. 

The work is so old a friend to the reading public that at first Mr. 
Howells refused to revise what he had written forty years before. 
On reflection, however, he was led to doubt the accuracy of his 
knowledge, the infallibility of his judgment, the sincerity of his 
feelings, and even the veracity of his statements. 

So he fell upon these faults and pruned them away with a free 
hand till he felt that he could honestly commend the book, in its 
new dress and with its superb illustrations, as much worthier credence 
than it was before. These changes, however, have in no sense trans- 
formed the volume. The Italy of the first edition was the Italy when 
the Austrians seemed permanent in Lombardy and Venetia, and the 
French garrison was apparently established indefinitely in Rome; 
when Napoleon III. was emperor, Pio Nono was pope, the first Victor 
Emmanuel was king, and Garibaldi was liberator. The Italy of the 
first edition has wisely been left the Italy of the second. 

The book in a sense is a companion volume to “‘A Little Tour in 
France,’’ published by the same house last Christmas, and the illus- 
trations by Mr. Pennell are characterized by the same exquisite quali- 
ties as those he made for this former work. Few artists have Mr. 
Pennell’s sense of the picturesque, and none have developed such 
facility for picturing the beautiful nooks and corners of the Old 
World. He has followed his author's steps, and has successfully 
undertaken to make a pictorial commentary on his text. The volume 
is"a most admirable example of tasteful book-m: aking. 
welt isa significant fact that the great artistic crusade which was 
inaugurated by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and which marked 
the middle of the nineteenth century in England, still has a keen 


_ interest for the public. Within less than two years a new edition 


of ‘‘The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, their Associates and 
Successors,’ ’ by Percy Bate, thoroughly revised and amplified by the 
incorporation of much new illustrative matter, has been issued by the 
Macmillan Company to meet popular demand. 
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This work is not a chronique intime, nor a collection of anecdotes; 
it is simply an endeavor to give, both in letter-press and illustrations, 
a brief review of the artists who have painted under the pre- Raphaelite 
inspiration, and of the work which they have done. Prior to the 
publication of this work, ample and authoritative histories of the 
English pre-Raphaelite painters had been promised, and scattered 
notices, critical and biographical, had been published from time to 
time; but no epitome had been written to set forth succinctly and 
in a handy form the essential facts of the inception and rise of the 
movement and the work of the founders and followers of the school. 

Mr. Bate’s aim has been to produce a book treating the great 
artistic crusade historically and in an unbiased spirit. He has made 
an attempt—and suc cessfully—to discriminate the qualifications of the 
different workers, and to show the high aim which has underlain and 
the brilliant achievement which has crowned their strenuous endeav- 
ors. He has of necessity been forced to limit himself to pictorial art. 

This second edition of the work is superior to the first, since the 
text has been revised and brought down to date, and many pictures 
by the brethren and their direct associates, and of other painters who 
were temporarily under their influence, have been added. The influ- 
ence of the brethren and their tenets is still manifest among painters 
and illustrators, and Mr. Bate has wisely included a number of the 
most typical recent manifestations of pre-Raphaelism. In its new 
form the work is an adequate epitome of and guide to a most inter- 
esting and noteworthy phase of British art. 





In ‘‘Marine Painting in Water-Color,’’ by W. L. Wyllie, the emi- 
nent marine artist, Cassell & Co. have published a unique companion 
volume to their ‘‘ Landscape Painting in Water-Color,’’ by John Mac- 
Whirter, issued last year. To paint boats as they lie upon the beach, 
or waves as eg appear from a seat on the sands, is a comparatively 
simple matter, and this is perhaps the most that can be attempted by 
the great number of amateurs who love the sea and desire to paint it. 
To paint the sea as Mr. Wyllie does it, one must be a sailor. 

Marine painting more than any other branch of the art involves 
the study of things in motion, and success in this branch of art necessi- 
tates a keen ey esight to observe, a powerful memory to carry away, 
and a deft hand to record the ever-shifting face of sea and sky with 
the objects moving upon them. This little book gives succinctly 
Mr. Wyllie’s methods, the paper, brushes, colors, etc., he uses, and 
is therefore a practical help and guide to the student, who can do 
little better than to follow the practice of such a master. The value 
of the book is further enhanced by twenty-four choice reproductions 
in color of marines, which are accompanied by explanatory notes, and 
which serve as copy for the learner. 


For further book reviews, see advertising page I1. 
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